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PREFACE 


Despite the almost universal ratification of the Pact of Paris, the use 
of force for the acquisition of empire has been resumed. A penetrating 
analysis of the subject of colonial expansion, by Nathaniel Peffer, a 
writer on international relations and world politics, is presented in 
this document. Holding that the objectives claimed in pursuing a 
policy of expansion can never be realized, Mr. Peffer cites examples 
to show that expansion with a view to relieving pressure of popula- 
tion has failed of its purpose. He also points out that economic bene- 
fits do not necessarily flow from the possession of colonies, and that 
access to raw materials is of limited advantage unless accompanied 
by command of markets. ‘‘The Fallacy of Conquest,’’ which ap- 
peared in the January, 1936, issue of Harper’s Magazine, is repub- 
lished in International Conciliation through the courtesy of Harper 
and Brothers. 

The Carnegie Endowment also takes pleasure in making available 
to readers of International Conciliation the text of an address on 
international peace made by Thomas John Watson, President of 
the International Business Machines Corporation and a Trustee 
of the Carnegie Endowment, to a group of business associates on 
January 29, 1936. The official text of the Constitution of the Philip- 
pines, under which the government of those islands has just been 
organized, is likewise included. 

NICHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER 


New York, February 18, 1936. 
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THE FALLACY OF CONQUEST! 
By NATHANIEL PEFFER 


The old faiths may die, but not the old phrases. Consider the polemics 
arising out of the Italian invasion of Ethiopia. Who that has entered 
into that controversy, whether in condemnation or defense, whether 
cabinet minister or newspaper paragrapher, has not referred to Italy’s 
need for expansion? The Italians say that their need for expansion 
compels them to make war for additional territory notwithstanding 
their treaty obligations. The British say that Italy’s need for ex- 
pansion is legitimate but that it does not justify the violation of 
treaties and the resort to war. None has said what need for expan- 
sion means or asked whether it means anything at all. 

Need for expansion has been a prepotent formula in international 
discourse and world politics for two generations. In its name strong 
nations have impoverished themselves for armaments; weak nations 
have been crushed and primitive tribes exterminated; millions of 
young men have gone to their death in major wars, and the European 
continent is now apparently about to invite its own destruction. But 
what is it? Exactly what does it mean? 

Does any country really need expansion? What, concretely, is its 
condition if it does? And when it is in that condition, what, concretely, 
can it do? 

Granted for the moment that certain countries have a larger 
population than they can feed out of their own resources. This is 
all that pressure of population means of course. The word “over- 
crowded”’ in itself is almost meaningless in an age when men live 
in metropolitan centers-and produce by machinery. No country 
organized on a machine-industry economy can be overcrowded in 
the literal sense. Not magnitude of population but plenitude of 
resources is determinant. Nor need it be granted that there is any 
country that cannot feed its people if industrialized; this is in fact 
subject to serious question. But let it be granted for the sake of argu- 
ment. What can such a country do? Expand, is the obvious answer. 
How? When the formula is stripped of all its accretions of diplomatic, 
military, and journalistic verbiage, expansion can take only three 
forms: it can seize partly uninhabited lands to which to send its 


‘Reprinted by permission from Harper's Magazine, January, 1936. Copyright, 1935, 
by Harper and Brothers. 











excess population; it can seize undeveloped territories as markets for 
exports; it can seize territories with stores of unexplored raw mate. 
rials. For all the high talk about expansion, there are no other ways 
in which a country can expand. In concrete national policy and 
action this is all the word means. 


I 


Take outlet for population first. Here the experience of Italy is 
eloquent. For fifty years—or almost since national unification—Italy 
has strained such resources as it has had in order to win an empire, 
ostensibly to relieve the pressure of population. It joined in the 
scramble for colonies in Africa after 1880, fought wars against 
Abyssinia (now Ethiopia) and Tripoli, and because it could not agree 
with England and France on the division of the spoils in Africa, 
entered into the combination of alliances that brought on the World 
War—and then, ironically, changed sides. In 1914, when the war to 
which it had committed itself broke out, there were in all the colonies 
which it had won in Africa some eight thousand Italians. There were 
more than that number within a radius of a quarter of a mile of 
Cherry Street, New York City. There were fifty times as many in 
New York State. And with full confidence I make this prediction: if, 
on January I, 1936, there should come about simultaneously the 
complete, absolute conquest of Ethiopia and the repeal of the restric- 
tions on immigration into the United States, then by January 1, 
1937, for every Italian who will have emigrated to Ethiopia five 
hundred will have emigrated to the United States. 

Take the example of Germany. It was in order to win an empire 
and get a place in England’s sun that Germany challenged British 
naval supremacy after 1900 and thus foredoomed the World War. 
And in 1914, at the outbreak of the war which had been brought on 
by the lust for colonies and in which Germany was to ruin itself, 
there were in all the German colonies in Africa—go00,000 square miles 
in extent—about 22,000 Germans and in all the German colonies in 
other parts of the world just 2,000 more. There were more than that 
number of Germans between 80th and goth Streets on Manhattan 
Island. There were twenty-five times that number in New York 
State. And I make the further prediction that if Hitler and the 
rejuvenated Reichswehr succeed in recovering the pre-war colonies 
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and add another million square miles thereto, for every German 
who goes out to the colonies one hundred will come to the United 
States. 

The other stock example of presumed over-population is Japan. 
At the cost of some 300,000 men Japan won South Manchuria from 
Russia in 1905—and incidentally Japan is now driving itself into 
another war with Soviet Russia or the United States or both in order 
to get possession of China, It must, say the Japanese apologists; 
for the population has been increasing at the rate of from 600,000 
to 1,000,000 a year for a generation. But in 1930, twenty-five years 
after the acquisition of South Manchuria, only 200,000 Japanese 
had settled there—fewer than had been killed in the war to acquire 
itand one-third the annual increase in population. There were half 
as many Japanese in California alone. But ostensibly it was pressure 
of population which compelled the Japanese to invade and seize 
all of Manchuria in 1931 at the risk of embroiling the country with 
Soviet Russia and the United States. 

The argument for empire based on pressure of population is 
palpably specious. It is not worth serious consideration except for 
its utility as a slogan in the press and a rallying-cry to whip up the 
patriotic passions of the mob when necessary. It makes good propa- 
ganda for bigger armies and navies. It has a plausible ring. But it 
isempty. Figures demonstrate that in so far as the inhabitants of a 
country emigrate, whether they have to or not, they emigrate, noi 
to their country’s colonies but to other independent countries already 
settled, even if they have to renounce their citizenship by birth. They 
do so for the very good reason that nearly all of the territories that 
constitute colonial empires are almost uninhabitable by white men. 

For practical purposes the only parts of the world open to conquest 
in the past hundred years, that is, those parts occupied by weak or 
backward peoples, have lain in Africa and Asia. Such as are not 
already densely populated by their own people, as are India and 
China, are completely unsuited to white colonization. How many 
Italians can survive the climate of the East African coast? The 
overwhelming majority of white men will not go to the territories 
coveted by their countries for imperial aggrandizement—unless, 
ironically, they go to die as soldiers to win places in which they will 
not and cannot live as civilians. A European nation which believes 
itself to be so over-populated that it cannot subsist can take all the 
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colonies in the world and the pressure of its population will not be 
relieved by a trace. 

Further, it should be observed that it is the countries most vocal 
about their over-population that make a cult of increase in popula. 
tion. Mussolini has for years preached multiplication to the Italian 
women. Thus there would in time be stalwart soldiers to make Italy 
a great empire again. With the humorlessness characteristic of 
dictators, he has even offered bounties for conspicuous feats of 
fecundity. Now that his appeals have achieved results—if they have 
—he must have colonies to make room for the increase. Where the 
defense of aggression on the ground of population needs is not in- 


sincere it is absurd. 
II 


For the seizing of territories in order that they may serve as 
markets for exports there is more to be said. Certainly this has been 
a more genuine motive in imperialistic conquest. It has also attained 
a greater degree of success in the past. Thus England won world 
supremacy in the nineteenth century—or seemed to. Whether Eng. 
land’s supremacy was attributable to the fact that the sun never 
set on its empire or to the fact that it was the first country to adapt 
itself to machine production is arguable. The former is always taken 
for granted; the latter is more likely to be true. The relationship 
between supremacy and empire may have been one of coincidence 
rather than of cause and effect. If England had had no colonies it 
would still have been commercially, industrially, and financially 
the first Power in the world in the nineteenth century. Not only was 
it always technologically in advance of other countries, but its 
trading methods were superior and its earlier accumulation of capital 
made it inevitably the world’s financial center and dictator. From 
England’s world domination one may deduce that expansion is 
necessary for the quickest and most profitable establishment of 
an industrialized society, but not that it pays any single nation. In 
either case the truth was valid only for the nineteenth century, 

Suppose then that a nation now seeks to expand by seizing terri- 
tory as an outlet for its manufactured products, thus enabling it to 
keep its people employed and fed. No hypothetical example need be 
set up. There is Great Britain. No empire could be more farflung 
or more securely established. No nation could have more, bigger, 
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and richer colonies. India is a British colony, with an area of two 
million square miles and a population of approximately 350,000,000. 
What market could be of more idyllic economic promise? And what 
nation is now capturing that market? Not England, but Japan. The 
Malay Peninsula is a British possession. Not England, but Japan is 
selling goods there now. For Great Britain the fruits of victory in 
1919, after a war in which it had spent iself, were the dispossession 
of Germany from its colonies, especially in Africa, and the con- 
summation of the old British dream of an all-British route from Cairo 
to Cape Town. The former German colonies are now British. But 
99 per cent of the artificial silk imported into Tanganyika is Japa- 
nese, and for every yard of British textiles imported into Kenya, 
there are six yards of Japanese textiles. The foundation of Great 
Britain’s commercial position in the nineteenth century was the 
textile trade, more particularly the textile trade with India. In 1933 
Japan’s exports of textiles to India passed Great Britain’s. Despite 
Great Britain’s prior position, despite its control of facilities of 
finance and distribution, despite mounting tariff walls built to shut 
out Japan, Japanese textiles won preference in competition with 
British. 

Parallels may be found in other imperial possessions. Java and 
Sumatra are Dutch possessions. But Japan’s trade with Java and 
Sumatra is greater than that of the Netherlands. Italy may subdue 
and hold Ethiopia in perpetuity, but Japan—or Germany or the 
United States—will get the bulk of the trade of Ethiopia. 

In a word, possession of colonial territory no longer guarantees 
enjoyment of the economic perquisites thereof. Trade no longer 
follows the flag. It did fifty years ago; it does not now. In the twen- 
tieth century political sovereignty may be only a psychological 
luxury, a testimonial of national glory, which may be satisfying but 
makes no jobs and fills no bellies. Even tariffs, control of credit, and 
manipulation of currencies are not decisive. The Indian rupee is 
pegged to the pound sterling, but it is paid out to Japanese mer- 
chants. Too many other factors enter into international commercial 
competition now. Trade goes to the most efficient producer regard- 
less of nationality; to the producer, that is, who can lay down goods 
of quality equal to others, at a lower price and on easier credit condi- 
tions. Because the resultant of all these factors, weighted principally 
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the trade of the British colonial possessions in the East, though the 
raj still pronounces the decrees and official ceremonies still end with 
““God Save the King.”” In other areas other industrial countries 
possessing the same advantages will get the trade no matter what 
flag flies over the colonies. There has been unwarranted exaggera. 
tion of the so-called Japanese trade menace, but in one sense its 
significance is historic. It symbolizes the end of the uses of imperialis. 
tic aggression as an economic weapon. There may still be ways of 
expansion for the acquisition of markets; seizure of colonies is not 
one of them. 


III 


Expansion in order to secure access to supplies of raw materials 
still has a certain validity. Monopoly of the iron, coal, oil, gold, 
copper, rubber, and tin of an area offers a compelling motive for 
national aggression, since these and similar raw materials are in- 
dispensable to industrial production. Possession of a colony does give 
prior rights to such natural resources and at least yields a profit from 
their exploitation. But that is all it gives. It does not solve the funda- 
mental economic problem of a country. It does not provide the means 
of subsistence for a population which otherwise cannot be supported. 
Possession of a colony grants prior right but not monopoly. For 
practical purposes no nation can maintain a monopoly of all the 
resources within its control without provoking retaliation by other 
countries at points where it is vulnerable. Great Britain controls 
the rubber of Malaya, but it had to come to terms with American 
manufacturers. Conversely, the United States has no supply of 
rubber within its own borders, but the American automobile industry 
operates nevertheless. In fact, the United States is the principal con- 
sumer of rubber. Access to raw materials is indispensable, but it is 
not enough. It is of limited advantage unless accompanied by com- 
mand of markets, which in turn depends upon an efficient, broad- 
based industrial structure. And if a country has such an industrial 
structure it can get the raw materials it needs by purchase. It prob- 
ably does not even have to pay a premium for them, since there are 
few materials which are so exclusively confined to one area that their 
price is not fixed in the world market. Control of raw materials is 
of conclusive advantage only if a country can command all or nearly 
all the essential raw materials, whether in its own territory (as does 
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the United States) or in its colonial possessions. If it is to have them 
in its colonial possessions, then it must have practically all the 
colonies in the world. And this is scarcely feasible in the twentieth 
century. Too many Powers would have to be eliminated. 

All the colonies still extant or subject to conquest will do Italy and 
Germany little good. Japan is in a somewhat special case, since if it 
conquers China it conquers a continent, not a colony. But even for 
Japan there are important reservations. The price of conquering 
China and perhaps fighting other countries for the right to do so 
may be so much higher than Japan would have to pay for China’s 
raw materials in the normal processes of trade that Japan will bank- 
rupt itself. In so far as access to raw materials is necessary to an 
industrial economy, their purchase is not excluded. In fact, purchase 
is in the long run the surest means of access, if not also the cheapest. 
Colonial conquest is not only more expensive but not sure. The 
benefits will go to the industrially most efficient country in any case. 


IV 


What then of expansion? Suppose countries such as Italy do have 
a “legitimate’’ need to expand: what follows from that? There is a 
considerable vogue just now for the theory that the danger of war 
arises from the division of the world into countries that are sated 
and countries that are unsated, notably Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
The unsated will seek to redress the balance, it is held; hence the 
certainty of conflict. A neat, well-rounded theory, but it has only a 
superficial relation to the facts. 

In the first place, even on the most casual scrutiny of the sated 
countries, satiation would not seem to be very satisfying. What 
nation could be more replenished than Great Britain with all that is 
supposed to endow a people with wealth and power and prestige? 
And how flourishing is Great Britain just now? How secure is its 
empire and how stable its economic organism? And how sweet are 
the fruits of world dominion to its people? In the second place, sup- 
pose Germany or even Italy should succeed in supplanting England, 
carving out as great an empire as the British: how much better off 
would it be? For an empire greater than the British no nation could 
hope. It is not likely that any nation can ever again be what England 
was in 1900, not even England. Before that can come about, na- 
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tionalism will more likely have passed as a form of political and 
economic organization. Let the unsated redress the balance or even 
pull all the weights into their own scale; let them take all England's 
colonies and more: their needs will still not be met. 

The truth is that the rewards of empire are barren in the twentieth 
century. 

From this it does not follow, of course, that they will not be pur- 
sued. In fact they are being pursued now. The struggle for empire is 
being resumed. The years between 1919 and 1929 were an abnormal 
interlude. There was no change in international motives and methods, 
The principal antagonists in the imperialistic struggle were only 
war-stricken and convalescing. The signs of the renewal of the 
scramble for colonies are unmistakable. Italy’s challenge of the 
finality of the status quo has caused a profound unsettlement; witness 
Great Britain’s springing to the defense in the Mediterranean. Ger- 
many’s rearmament is preliminary to its re-entry into its pre-war 
r6le of contestant for empire. Powers without colonies will seek 
them. Others will seek to prevent them from succeeding—as, for 
example, the United States in obstructing Japan—and will try to 
entrench themselves more securely in their own colonies. Thus, asa 
by-product, the kindlier temper toward subject peoples manifest 
a few years ago will be abandoned and movements for recovery of 
independence will be firmly scotched. In consequence, there is every 
prospect of a dual struggle—between empire and empire and between 
each empire and its dependencies. The nationalism of the subject 
peoples will intensify with time rather than abate. The theory of 
satiety versus unsatedness is sound enough as prognosis of inter- 
national tendencies. It is disputable only in its analysis of interna- 
tional social forces. Nations will arm themselves, form alliances 
against one another, contest with diplomatic intrigues, embark on 
aggressions and finally plunge into another Armageddon, no doubt. 
3ut it should be emphasized that they will be doing so in order to 
get what they will not have when they get it. 

The argument has been confined thus far to demonstrating that 
the objects of expansion cannot be achieved. That is enough to in- 
validate most of the national “policies’”’ that now draw Western 
nations into war. The point could also be made that even if the 
objects of expansion could be achieved, the gain would not com- 
pensate for the cost of armament, for wars against rivals, and for 
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suppression of native uprisings. And the further point could be made 
that those objects are self-defeating. This point is crucial. To get 
the benefits that expansion envisages—markets, raw materials, 
profits, the trade that will keep men employed and industry solvent 
—it is necessary to develop the territories expanded into. What 
can the primitive, barefooted tribesmen of Ethiopia buy from Italy? 
How can they pay for what they buy if they want to do so? And 
where will they get the knowledge and skill required to exploit the 
resources that Italy presumably covets? To do these things they must 
be given capital, they must be trained as engineers and machine 
operatives, and they must be helped to establish factories, banks, and 
commercial enterprises. Then only will they have the means to buy 
from Italy and constitute the market that Italy desires. But then 
they will have less need to buy from Italy. When they are so proficient 
that they can produce enough to pay for imports from Italy they will 
not have to depend on imports from Italy. They will satisfy all or a 
large part of their demands by their own production. 

It will be as it has already begun to be in the East. When a colony 
has reached the stage of development in which it yields the fullest 
benefit to the ruling country, it has already become economically 
independent of the ruling country. In time it may even be a successful 
competitor of its ruler, as Japan became—and as China no doubt 
will become some day even if Japan first conquers China. This is the 
Achilles-heel of all modern empires and of the institution of im- 
perialism. To attain success an empire must lay the conditions of 
ultimate failure. Its progress can be measured by the distance it has 
gone toward self-defeat. The definition of consummate success is 
self-elimination. Empires have reached the fullness of life only when 
they are about to die. 

The degree of success which the older empires have already 
achieved may be measured by their economic plight now. An integral 
factor in the depression felt throughout the Western world is the loss 
of foreign markets in the once backward areas which have begun to 
industrialize and make their goods for themselves. The distinction 
has been drawn earlier in this article between the necessity of expan- 
sion for the quick establishment of an industrialized society and its 
advantage for a country already industrialized. It is an elementary 
fact of the social history of the past hundred years that the expansion 
of the first industrialized countries over the rest of the globe made 
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possible the high material development of twentieth-century Europe 
and America. The new markets which were opened up and the 
natural resources which were made available to Western factories 
yielded the wealth that created the industrial structure of the West 
and enabled it to grow ever loftier. An analogy may be drawn between 
imperialism in the international economy and inflation in domestic 
economy. In its earlier stages inflation works. It even provides a 
stimulant that energizes and produces the flush of vigor. But it must 
be continued. When—to mix a metaphor—it has reached saturation 
point, there is collapse. Throughout the nineteenth century im- 
perialistic expansion was the stimulant that sent the blood coursing 
through the veins of the Western economic system and gave it body 
and vitality and growth. So long asit could be continued the economic 
system was healthy. It can no longer be continued. There are no 
more worlds to conquer. We can only snatch at one another's 
possessions. 

\fter the collapse of a domestic inflation and the liquidation and 
readjustment that follow, the system may be sounder than before, 
provided it has had resistance enough to survive. So too, after the 
readjustment is made in the international economy and the losses 
have been written off that were based on the fallacious discounting 
of continuous future increase, the international economy may be 
sounder. When colonial territories are fully developed and econ- 
omically independent they will constitute better markets than they 
ever did as colonies. But the national readjustments required in the 
interim will be disastrous and may be fatal. The danger is that they 
will goad some nations to mad flings in desperation. There are dis- 
quieting psychotic symptoms already. 

The case for national expansion, as put by Italy or any other 
country, for that matter, does not hold. It has no relevance in the 
third quarter of the twentieth century. There is no “legitimate” need 
for expansion, because expansion as expressed in nationalistic, mili- 
taristic policies cannot answer the need. All or nearly all nationalistic, 
militaristic, imperialistic policies today are, therefore, futile at best 
and perhaps suicidal. The sanctity with which this particular formula 
has been endowed is in result all the more dangerous. The only ex- 
pansion which is now possible is by way of penetration into territories 
already settled, or displacement of nations now occupying unsettled 
or undeveloped territories—that is to say, by war. And even then the 
objects for which it is undertaken cannot be realized. 
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This is not to say, however, that there are no needs. Obviously 
there are, and the difference between Italy and other industrialized 
countries is only one of degree. The needs are exigent, desperate, and 
immediate. There was a time when they could be met by following the 
course of empire, with national governments blazing the trail and 
mobilizing the population to beat off intruders or hostile raiders. They 
can no longer. The stock weapons of tariffs, subsidies, and diplomatic 
démarches in support of financial and commercial representatives are 
blunted. If we do not wish to destroy ourselves against a wall at the 
end of a blind alley we shall turn from the course of empire and seek 
new paths. ‘‘ Leveling the barriers to trade,”’ one of the clichés of the 
moment, is futile counsel. No doubt the normal operation of economic 
law, whether for trade or for raw materials, would leave us no worse 
of and make what we do get less costly; no trade returns profit 
enough to balance the outlay in a modern war. But this is counseling 
men to meditate with the philosophers on the eternal verities when 
the roof over their heads sags and sways. They will not doit. They will 
rush for means of escape, sauve qui peut—as all contemporary evi- 
dence testifies. 

Once a new basis for prosperity is found, to replace the older and 
now useless basis of expansion by acquisition of colonies, and a new 
equilibrium is reached, normal economic processes can function again. 
It will then be more efficient, cheaper, and safer to buy raw materials 
inthe open market, on the same terms to all buyers, and to let trade 
go to him who makes the most serviceable goods at the lowest price. 
But first the new basis and the new equilibrium must be found. They 
will be found all the sooner if we disembarrass ourselves of old beliefs 
no longer true and old phrases now. hollow. Of these the most danger- 
ous is the belief in imperial conquest, with the glamour that has 
gathered round it. Empire can lead only to death and to destruction, 
no matter how it may be glorified by rhetoric, synthetic emotionalism, 
and meretricious patriotism. For a way out of the economic dilemma 
itis better to turn back into ourselves, re-examine our economic 
premises, and make the fundamental changes which are called for 
by the fact that the first epoch in the age of mechanization has 
irrevocably gone. The outlets must be found by re-organization at 
home—by making it possible for the disinherited at home to buy the 
goods we have hitherto counted on the heathen in the backward 
parts to pay for. 
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INTERNATIONAL PEACE? 
By THomMAs JOHN WATSON 


The one thing we are most interested in is international peace, 
There is nothing that I personally am more interested in than that. 
Everything depends on the peace of the world being maintained 

-there is no use of deceiving ourselves. We are only seventeen years 
away from the worst war in history. The things that happened during 
that war are fresh in our memory. 

We have all learned one important thing from that experience. 
There is no such thing as either side winning a war; everybody loses, 
not only the people who are directly engaged in war, but the nations 
and the peoples who are not actively engaged. No one can escape 
the bad effect of a world war, and all thinking people today realize 
that another world war will be disastrous to civilization. 

That is why I am so much interested in trying to work out plans 
that will bring about international peace on a permanent basis. I am 
interested in the development of civilization. Many things are yet 
to be done which will add to the happiness and well being of the 
people all over the world. 

I know that our people in every country in the world feel as I do, 
and when we have our meetings abroad, we always discuss the subject 
of peace. We have learned to live peaceably together. Our organiza- 
tion, representing 79 different nations, never has discord or trouble. 

As the representatives of so many different countries, we can get 
along together and arrive at a common understanding in regard to 
social questions and the problems of industry and finance. There 
is no reason in the world why nations cannot do the same thing, if 
they are only willing to think and work along that line. 

As I see this matter of world peace, there are just a few funda- 
mental things that must be settled. First, we must have an interna- 
tional stabilization of currency throughout the world. It will not be 
satisfactory for the United States and England, for example, to agree 
on terms of stabilization without taking into consideration the effect 
of such action on all the other countries of the world, both large and 
small. 


2 Text of an address delivered at a dinner held in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, on January 20, 1936, by the One Hundred Percent Club of the International Business 


Machines Corporation. 
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We must approach all of these problems from the standpoint of 
a fair deal. A fair deal cannot injure anyone, but any deal that is 
not fair will injure someone. It will not last. 

While I am tremendously interested in the stabilization of our 
international currencies, I am not in favor of doing this without 
making a careful study. We must not attempt to do this until we 
have come to an understanding that will be satisfactory to all 
countries. 

The next thing that we must take into consideration is a fair 
adjustment of international trade barriers. When I say that, I do 
not mean free trade; I mean an adjustment of the trade barriers that 
have slowed, and in some places blocked, the free flow of trade 
throughout the world. We must all work, and we must all think 
along the lines of international trade. 

When you hear anyone talk, or read articles advocating that the 
United States live within her own boundaries because we are a great 
and rich country, you may well question the wisdom of such a policy. 

If we did this we would be closing our greatest manufacturing 
industry, the automotive industry, because we could not manufac- 
ture automobiles without putting rubber tires on the wheels. We 
import all the rubber which goes into those tires. Here in the United 
States, we consume approximately sixty-nine per cent of all the 
rubber produced in the world. 

In the manufacture of steel products, forty different ingredients 
from different parts of the world are needed. We must import those 
ingredients in order to produce these products. It is the same in other 
lines of manufacture. 

A few years ago we were exporting more than 50 per cent of our 
cotton, 35 per cent of our raw tobacco, and 20 per cent of our wheat. 
The markets of the world need and can use all our surplus. We have 
no right to talk about a surplus of food in the United States, when 
people are hungry and dying of starvation in other parts of the world. 

What we need to think about is how we can distribute this food. 
We must devise a sound basis for distribution for getting our surplus 
food into the stomachs of starving people wherever they may be. 
Then there will be no surplus. 

In the United States, we have 6 per cent of the world’s population, 
and we are manufacturing 50 per cent of all the goods manufactured 
in the world. Under our American system we have made it possible 
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for our own people to consume 90 per cent of all that we produce, 

We are constantly educating our people to want better things, 
and I hope we will never change that policy. I want to see our people 
in all walks of life continue to enjoy more and better things as time 
goes on 

We have made considerable progress along that line. Our working 
hours have been reduced from fifteen and sixteen hours a day in the 
1860's, with an average annual wage of $288 per year, to eight hours 
a day and an annual wage in 1929, the last full year of employment, 
of $1,325. 

We are now operating on a still shorter working week, and ina 
great many of the industries, a still higher wage rate. I believe we 
are going to continue along that line, because improved methods 
and improved machines enable us to compensate for the shorter 
working hours and the higher wage. 

I know very few industrialists who have any fear that this short 
work week and this high wage rate will ruin American industry. That 
is one of the things that has made American industry great. 

That matter of trade barriers must be given careful consideration, 
We must make sure that the adjustment will be fair and equitable 
among all the countries of the world. 

I have the honor of representing our country in the Internationa 
Chamber of Commerce, and I am also a representative of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

These two organizations have combined in order to form a com- 
mittee for the purpose of making an economic survey of the world. 
They want to prove to everyone the adverse effect on world eco- 
nomics brought about by a war. 

We held our first meeting in Paris last November. At that meeting 
twenty-seven countries were represented. We appointed a com- 
mittee composed of the best experts from the different countries of 
the world, headed by Dr. Gregory, of the University of London. 

These men went immediately to work, and at a meeting here in 
New York sometime in the early spring, we expect they will report 
on their findings to date. We hope to be able, through the coopera- 
tion of these two great international organizations, to work out 
something that will convince the people of the world that there is 
no chance for anybody to profit through a war. 

I think that is going to do more toward bringing about permanent 
peace than anything we can do. 
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There is another point in connection with international peace 
that has to be settled and that is the complete, final settlement of 
all international debts between nations. That proposition must be 
carefully considered, because settlement must be on a basis that 
will be fair to debtor and creditor country alike. There can be no 
advantage either way, if there is to be a satisfactory settlement. 

The fourth thing in which I am especially interested is some kind 
of sound, fair and safe agreement in regard to international arma- 
ments. I am not in favor of complete disarmament because I think 
every country needs a certain amount within its own borders. 

If we all get together and look the facts in the face, and frankly 
discuss the subject, I am sure that in the end we wil! agree upon some 
plan that will stop this continuous race between nations to be the 
best equipped and the best armed. That is not going to get us 
anywhere. 

The people in all countries I visit are giving serious thought to 
all of these things I have mentioned. 

I hope that you as individuals, whenever you have an oppor- 
tunity, will be able to make some contribution toward at least causing 
people to think along the lines of international peace and harmony, 
based on fair dealings between nations, economically and financially. 
Then we will have permanent world peace. 

Another subject I have touched on several times recently, and 
which to me is a most important thing for us to give consideration 
to in our country, is the matter of peace at home. I am not now 
thinking or speaking of armed conflict, but rather of the strife that 
is going on between certain groups of people—one group in private 
life and the other in public life. 

At times these groups seem to be exerting most of their energies 
toward destroying the only asset we have in this country that is of 
any real value, and that is character. We must all work along the 
lines of correcting that situation. 

We cannot get anywhere by attacking the character of the people 
representing us in our government, in our States, and in our cities. 

On the other hand, those people cannot get us anywhere along the 
toad we want to travel by wholesale attacks on the character of 
other people 

It is true that occasionally we run across instances where a few 
financial people and a few industrial leaders do not seem to be play- 
ing the game as we believe they should play it, but it is not fair to 
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so class all the people, or to say anything that might tend to give 
the impression that this is general. 

Our people in public life have to learn that lesson—they have to 
practice it, and all of usin private life have to learn the same lesson— 
that it is not fair to make a wholesale attack upon the people who 
are running our government. 

I believe in pointing out the specific errors and mistakes on both 
sides and doing everything possible to correct them. I think that we 
as individuals can be of greater service to our country by trying in 
every way possible to get all our people in private and public life to 
work together in harmony, because we cannot get anywhere when 
there is a division between our people. 

In order to have things go along the way that we want them to 
go we must have close, unreserved, honest cooperation between our 
people in public life and in private life, just the same as we have it 
in our business. 

Let us all see if we cannot do something toward helping to bring 
about a condition whereby we can live in peace and harmony within 
our own borders. Then we will be in a better position to set an ex- 
ample and to do more effective work in cooperation with the other 
nations of the world in bringing about this great international peace 


which I have been talking about. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE PHILIPPINES 


[Adopted by the Philippine Constitutional Convention at the City of 
Manila, Philippine Islands, on the eighth day of February, 
nineteen hundred and thirty-five, and approved by the 
President of the United States on the twenty-third 
day of March, nineteen hundred and thirty-five.] 


The Filipino people, imploring the aid of Divine Providence, in 
order to establish a government that shall embody their ideals, con- 
serve and develop the patrimony of the nation, promote the general 
welfare, and secure to themselves and their posterity the blessings 
of independence under a régime of justice, liberty, and democracy, 
do ordain and promulgate this Constitution. 


ARTICLE I. THE NATIONAL TERRITORY 


SECTION I. The Philippines comprises all the territory ceded to the 
United States by the treaty of Paris concluded between the United 
States and Spain on the tenth day of December, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-eight, the limits of which are set forth in Article III of 
said treaty, together with all the islands embraced in the treaty con- 
cluded at Washington, between the United States and Spain on the 
seventh day of November, nineteen hundred, and in the treaty 
concluded between the United States and Great Britain on the second 
day of January, nineteen hundred and thirty, and all territory over 
which the present Government of the Philippine Islands exercises 
jurisdiction. , 


ARTICLE II, DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


SECTION I. The Philippines is a republican State. Sovereignty 
resides in the people and all government authority emanates from 
them. 

SEc. 2. The defense of the State is a prime duty of government, 
and in the fulfilment of this duty all citizens may be required by law 
to render personal military or civil service. 

SEC. 3. The Philippines renounces war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, and adopts the generally accepted principles of inter- 
national law as a part of the law of the Nation. 

SEC. 4. The natural right and duty of parents in the rearing of the 
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youth for civic efficiency should receive the aid and support of the 
Government. 

SEc. 5. The promotion of social justice to insure the well-being 
and economic security of all the people should be the concern of the 
State. 


ARTICLE III. Britt or RIGHTS 


SECTION 1. (1) No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, nor shall any person be denied 
the equal protection of the laws 

(2) Private property shall not be taken for public use without just 
compensation. 

(3) The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures shall 
not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, 
to be determined by the judge after examination under oath or affirm- 
ation of the complainant and the witnesses he may produce, and 
particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 

(4) The liberty of abode and of changing the same within the limits 
prescribed by law shall not be impaired. 

(5) The privacy of communication and correspondence shall be 
inviolable except upon lawful order of the court or when public 
safety and order require otherwise. 

(6) The right to form associations or societies for purposes not 
contrary to law shall not be abridged. 

(7) No law shall be made respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, and the free exercise and 
enjoyment of religious profession and worship, without discrimina- 
tion or preference, shall forever be allowed. No religious test shall be 
required for the exercise of civil or political rights. 

(8) No law shall be passed abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and peti- 
tion the Government for redress of grievances. 

(9) No law granting a title of nobility shall be enacted, and no per- 
son holding any office of profit or trust shall, without the consent 
of the National Assembly, accept any present, emolument, office, or 
title of any kind whatever from any foreign State 

(10) No law impairing the obligation of contracts shall be passed. 
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(11) No ex post facto law or bill of attainder shall be enacted. 

(12) No person shall be imprisoned for debt or nonpayment of a 
poll tax. 

(13) No involuntary servitude in any form shall exist except as a 
punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted. 

(14) The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended except in cases of invasion, insurrection, or rebellion, when 
the public safety requires it, in any of which events the same may be 
suspended wherever during such period the necessity for such sus- 
pension shall exist. 

(15) No person shall be held to answer for a criminal offense with- 
out due process of law. 

(16) All persons shall before conviction be bailable by sufficient 
sureties, except those charged with capital offenses when evidence of 
guilt is strong. Excessive bail shall not be required. 

(17) In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall be presumed to 
be innocent until the contrary is proved, and shall enjoy the right 
to be heard by himself and counsel, to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation against him, to have a speedy and public 
trial, to meet the witnesses face to face, and to have compulsory 
process to secure the attendance of witnesses in his behalf. 

(18) No person shall be compelled to be a witness against himself. 

(19) Excessive fines shall not be imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishment inflicted. 

(20) No person shall be twice put in jeopardy of punishment for the 
same offense. If an act is punished by a law and an ordinance, con- 
viction or acquittal under either shall constitute a bar to another 
prosecution for the same act. 

(21) Free access to the courts shall not be denied to any person by 


reason of poverty. 


ARTICLE IV. CITIZENSHIP 


SECTION 1. The following are citizens of the Philippines: 

(1) Those who are citizens of the Philippine Islands at the time of 
the adoption of this Constitution. 

(2) Those born in the Philippine Islands of foreign parents who, 
before the adoption of this Constitution, had been elected to public 
office in the Philippine Islands. 
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(3) Those whose fathers are citizens of the Philippines. 

(4) Those whose mothers are citizens of the Philippines and, upon 
reaching the age of majority, elect Philippine citizenship. 

(5) Those who are naturalized in accordance with law. 

SEc. 2. Philippine citizenship may be lost or reacquired in the 
manner provided by law. 


ARTICLE V. SUFFRAGE 


SECTION 1. Suffrage may be exercised by male citizens of the 
Philippines not otherwise disqualified by law, who are twenty-one 
years of age or over and are able to read and write, and who shall 
have resided in the Philippines for one year and in the municipality 
wherein they propose to vote for at least six months preceding the 
election. The National Assembly shall extend the right of suffrage to 
women, if in a plebiscite which shall be held for that purpose within 
two years after the adoption of this Constitution, not less than three 
hundred thousand women possessing the necessary qualifications 
shall vote affirmatively on the question. 


ARTICLE VI. LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


SECTION 1. The Legislative power shall be vested in a National 
Assembly. The Members of the National Assembly shall not exceed 
one hundred and twenty, shall be chosen every three years, and shall 
be apportioned among the several provinces as nearly as may be 
according to the number of their respective inhabitants, but each 
province shall have at least one Member. The National Assembly 
shall by law make an apportionment within three years after the 
return of every enumeration, and not otherwise. Until such appor- 
tionment shall have been made, the National Assembly shall consist 
of ninety-eight Members, of whom eighty-seven shall be elected by 
the representative districts as now provided by law; and three by the 
Mountain Province, and one by each of the other eight existing special 
provinces. The Members of the National Assembly in the provinces 
of Sulu, Lanao, and Cotabato shall be chosen as may be determined 
by law; in all other provinces they shall be elected by the qualified 
voters therein. 

Src. 2. No person shall be a Member of the National Assembly 
unless he has been five years a citizen of the Philippines, is at least 
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thirty years of age, and, at the time of his election, a qualified elector, 
and a resident of the province in which he is chosen for not less than 
one year immediately prior to his election. 

Sec. 3. (1) In case of vacancy in the National Assembly a special 
election may be called in the corresponding district, in the manner 
prescribed by law, but the Member thus elected shall serve only for 


the unexpired term. 
(2) Elections for the National Assembly shall be held on the dates 


fixed by law. 

(3) The National Assembly shall convene in regular session once 
every year, on the second Monday of the month immediately follow- 
ing that on which the election of its Members was held, unless a 
different date is fixed by law. The National Assembly may be called 
in special session at any time by the President to consider general 
legislation or only such subjects as he may designate. No special 
session shall continue longer than thirty days and no regular session 
longer than one hundred days, exclusive of Sundays. 

(4) The National Assembly shall choose its Speaker, a secretary, 
a sergeant-at-arms, and such other officers as may be required. A 
majority of all the Members shall constitute a quorum to do business, 
but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may compel 
the attendance of absent Members, in such manner and under such 
penalties as the National Assembly may provide. 

(5) The National Assembly may determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings, punish its Members for disorderly behavior, and, with the 
concurrence of two-thirds, expel a Member. It shall keep a Journal of 
its proceedings, and from time to time publish the same, excepting 
such parts as may in its judgment require secrecy; and the yeas and 
nays on any question shall, at the request of one-fifth of its Members 
present, be entered in the Journal. 

SEC. 4. There shall be an Electoral Commission composed of three 
Justices of the Supreme Court designated by the Chief Justice, and of 
six Members chosen by the National Assembly, three of whom shall 
be nominated by the party having the largest number of votes, and 
three by the party having the second largest number of votes therein. 
The senior Justice in the Commission shall be its Chairman. The 
Electoral Commission shall be the sole judge of all contests relating 
to the election, returns, and qualifications of the Members of the 
National Assembly. 


SEC. 5. The Members of the National Assembly shall, unless 
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otherwise provided by law, receive an annual compensation of five 
thousand pesos each including per diems and other emoluments or 
allowances and exclusive only of traveling expenses to and from their 
respective districts when attending sessions of the National Assembly, 
No increase in said compensation shall take effect until after the 
expiration of the full term of the Members of the National Assembly 
elected subsequent to the approval of such increase. The Speaker 
of the National Assembly shall receive an annual compensation of 
sixteen thousand pesos until otherwise provided by law. 

Sec. 6. The Members of the National Assembly shall in all cases 
except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from 
arrest during their attendance at the sessions of the National Assem- 
bly, and in going to and returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate therein, they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

Sec. 7. The National Assembly shall elect from among its Mem- 
bers, on the basis of proportional representation of the political 
parties therein, a Commission on Appointments and a Commission 
on Impeachment, each to consist of twenty-one members. These 
Commissions shall be constituted within thirty days after the Na- 
tional Assembly shall have been organized with the election of its 
Speaker, and shall meet only while the National Assembly is in ses- 
sion, at the call of their respective Chairmen or a majority of their 
members, to discharge such powers and functions as are herein con- 
ferred upon them. 

Sec. 8. (1) No Member of the National Assembly may hold any 
other office or employment in the Government without forfeiting his 
seat, nor shall any such Member during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office which may have been created 
or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased while he was a 
Member of the National Assembly. 

(2) No Member of the National Assembly shall directly or in- 
directly be financially interested in any contract with the Govern- 
ment or any subdivision or instrumentality thereof, or in any franchise 
or special privilege granted by the National Assembly during his 
term of office; nor shall any such Member appear as counsel before 
the Electoral Commission or any court in any civil case wherein the 
Government or any subdivision or instrumentality thereof is the 
adverse party, or collect any fee for his appearance in any adminis- 
trative proceedings or in any criminal case wherein an officer or 
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employee of the Government is accused of an offense committed in 
relation to his office. No Member of the Commission on Appoint- 
ments of the National Assembly shall appear as counsel before any 
court inferior to the Supreme Court. 

Sec. 9. (1) The President shall submit within fifteen days of the 
opening of each regular session of the National Assembly a budget of 
receipts and expenditures, which shall be the basis of the general 
appropriation bill. The National Assembly may not increase the 
appropriations recommended by the President for the operation of 
the Government as specified in the Budget, except the appropria- 
tions for the National Assembly and the Judicial Department. The 
form of the Budget and the information that it should contain shall 
be prescribed by law. 

(2) No provision or enactment shall be embraced in the general 
appropriation, unless it relates specifically to some particular appro- 
priation in the bill; and any such provision or enactment shall be 
limited in its operation to such appropriation. 

Sec. 10. The heads of departments upon their own initiative or 
upon the request of the National Assembly may appear before and be 
heard by the National Assembly on any matter pertaining to their 
departments, unless the public interest shall require otherwise and 
the President shall so state in writing. 

Sec. 11. (1) Every bill which shall have passed the National 
Assembly shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the Presi- 
dent. If he approve the same, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall 
return it with his objections to the National Assembly, which shall 
enter the objections at large on its Journal and proceed to reconsider 
it. If, after such reconsideration, two-thirds of all the Members of the 
National Assembly shall agree to pass the bill, it shall become a law. 
In all such cases the votes of the National Assembly shall be deter- 
mined by yeas and nays, and the names of the Members voting for 
and against shall be entered on the Journal. If any bill shall not be 
returned by the President as herein provided within twenty days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the 
same shall become a law in like manner as if he had signed it, unless 
the National Assembly by adjournment prevent its return, in which 
case it shall become a law unless vetoed by the President within 
thirty days after adjournment. 

(2) The President shall have the power to veto any particular item 
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or items of an appropriation bill, but the veto shall not affect the 
item or items to which he does not object. When a provision of an 
appropriation bill affects one or more items of the same, the President 
cannot veto the provision without at the same time vetoing the 
particular item or items to which it relates. The item or items ob- 
jected to shall not take effect except in the manner heretofore pro- 
vided as to bills returned to the National Assembly without the 
approval of the President. If the veto refers to a bill or any item of 
an appropriation bill which appropriates a sum in excess of ten per 
centum of the total amount voted in the appropriation bill for the 
general expenses of the Government for the preceding year, or if it 
should refer to a bill authorizing an increase of the public debt, the 
same shall not become a law unless approved by three-fourths of all 
the Members of the National Assembly. 

(3) The President shall have the power to veto any separate item 
or items in a revenue or tariff bill, and the item or items vetoed shall 
not take effect except in the manner provided as to bills vetoed by 
the President. 

Sec. 12. (1) No bill which may be enacted into law shall embrace 
more than one subject which shall be expressed in the title of the bill. 

(2) No bill shall be passed or become a law unless it shall have been 
printed and copies thereof in its final form furnished the Members at 
least three calendar days prior to its passage by the National Assem- 
bly, except when the President shall! have certified to the necessity 
of its immediate enactment. Upon the last reading of a bill no amend- 
ment thereof shall be allowed, and the question upon its final pas- 
sage shall be taken immediately thereafter, and the yeas and mays 
entered on the Journal. 

Sec. 13. (1) All money collected on any tax levied for a special 
purpose shall be treated as a special fund and paid out for such pur- 
pose only. If the purpose for which a special fund was created has 
been fulfilled or abandoned, the balance, if any, shall be transferred 
to the general funds of the Government. 

(2) No money shall be paid out of the Treasury except in pur- 
suance of an appropriation made by law. 

(3) No public money or property shall ever be appropriated, 
applied, or used, directly or indirectly, for the use, benefit, or support 
of any sect, church, denomination, sectarian institution, or system 
of religion, or for the use, benefit, or support of any priest, preacher, 
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minister, or other religious teacher or dignitary as such, except when 
such priest, preacher, minister, or dignitary is assigned to the armed 
forces or to any penal institution, orphanage, or leprosarium. 

Sec. 14. (1) The rule of taxation shall be uniform. 

(2) The National Assembly may by law authorize the President, 
subject to such limitations and restrictions as it may impose, to fix 
within specified limits, tariff rates, import or export quotas, and ton- 
nage and wharfage dues. 

(3) Cemeteries, churches, and parsonages or convents appurtenant 
thereto, and all lands, buildings, and improvements used exclusively 
for religious, charitable, or educational purposes shall be exempt from 
taxation. 

Sec. 15. The National Assembly shall, with the concurrence of 
two-thirds of all its Members, have the sole power to declare war. 

Sec. 16. In times of war or other national emergency, the Na- 
tional Assembly may by law authorize the President, for a limited 
period and subject to such restrictions as it may prescribe, to pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations to carry out a declared national policy. 


ARTICLE VII. ExEcuTIVE DEPARTMENT 


SECTION 1. The Executive power shall be vested in a President 
of the Philippines. 

Sec. 2. The President shall hold his office during a term of six 
years, and together with the Vice-President chosen for the same term, 
shall be elected by direct vote of the people. The election returns for 
President and Vice-President, duly certified by the board of can- 
vassers of each province, shall be transmitted to the National Assem- 
bly. Upon receipt of such returns the National Assembly shall forth- 
with, in public session, count the votes, and proclaim the persons 
elected President and Vice-President. The persons respectively 
having the highest number of votes for President and Vice-President 
shall be d 
and the highest number of votes for either office, the National Assem- 


eclared elected, but in case two or more shall have an equal 


bly shall, by a majority vote of all its Members, elect one of said 
persons as President or Vice-President. 

SEC. 3. No person may be elected to the office of President or 
Vice-President, unless he be a natural-born citizen of the Philippines, 
a qualified voter, forty years of age or over, and has been a resident 
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of the Philippines for at least ten years immediately preceding the 
election. 

Sec. 4. No person elected President may be reélected for the fol- 
lowing term, nor shall the Vice-President or any other person who 
may have succeeded to the office of President as herein provided at 
least one year before the election, be eligible to the office of President 
at such election. 

Sec. 5. Elections for President and Vice-President shall be held 
once every six years on a date to be fixed by the National Assembly, 

SEc. 6. The terms of the President and Vice-President shall end 
at noon on the thirtieth day of December following the expiration of 
six years after their election, and the terms of their successors shall 
begin from such time. 

Sec. 7. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of the 
President, the President-elect shall have died, the Vice-President- 
elect shall become President. If a President shall not have been 
chosen before the time fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the 
President-elect shall have failed to qualify, then the Vice-President 
shall act as President until a President shall have qualified, and the 
National Assembly may by law provide for the case wherein neither 
a President-elect nor a Vice-President-elect shall have qualified, 
declaring who shall then act as President, or the manner in which one 
who is to act shall be selected, and such person shall act accordingly 
until a President or Vice-President shall have qualified. 

Sec. 8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, the President 
shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully and con- 
scientiously fulfil my duties as President of the Philippines, 
preserve and defend its Constitution, execute its laws, do justice 
to every man, and consecrate myself to the service of the Na- 
tion. So help me God. (In case of affirmation, last sentence will 
be omitted.) 


Sec. 9. In the event of the removal of the President from office or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President, 
and the National Assembly shall by law provide for the case of re- 
moval, death, resignation, or inability, both of the President and 
Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then act as President, 
and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability be removed, 


or a President shall be elected. 
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Sec. 10. The President shall have an official residence and receive 
a compensation to be ascertained by law which shall be neither 
increased nor diminished during the period for which he shall have 
been elected, and he shall not receive within that period any other 
emolument from the Government or any of its subdivisions or instru- 
mentalities. Until the National Assembly shall provide otherwise, the 
President shall receive an annual salary of thirty thousand pesos. 
The Vice-President, when not acting as President, shall receive an 
annual compensation of fifteen thousand pesos until otherwise pro- 
vided by law. 

Sec. 11. (1) The President shal! have control of all the executive 
departments, bureaus, or offices, exercise general supervision over all 
local governments as may be provided by law, and take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed. 

(2) The President shall be commander-in-chief of all armed forces 
of the Philippines and, whenever it becomes necessary, he may call 
out such armed forces to prevent or suppress lawless violence, inva- 
sion, insurrection, or rebellion. In case of invasion, insurrection, or 
rebellion, or imminent danger thereof, when the public safety requires 
it, he may suspend the privileges of the writ of habeas corpus, or place 
the Philippines or any part thereof under martial law. 

(3) The President shall nominate and with the consent of the Com- 
mission on Appointments of the National Assembly, shall appoint 
the heads of the executive departments and bureaus, officers of the 
Army from the rank of colonel, of the Navy and air forces from 
the rank of captain or commander, and all other officers of the Gov- 
ernment whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, 
and those whom he may be authorized by law to appoint; but the 
National Assembly may by law vest the appointment of inferior 
officers, in the President alone, in the courts, or in the heads of 
departments. 

(4) The President shall have the power to make appointments 
during the recess of the National Assembly, but such appoint- 
ments shall be effective only until disapproval by the Commission 
on Appointments or until the next adjournment of the National 
Assembly. 

(5) The President shall from time to time give to the National 
Assembly information of the state of the Nation, and recommend 
to its consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient. 
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(6) The President shall have the power to grant reprieves, com- 
mutations, and pardons, and remit fines and forfeitures, after con- 
viction, for all offenses, except in cases of impeachment, upon such 
conditions and with such restrictions and limitations as he may deem 
proper to impose. He shall have the power to grant amnesty with the 
concurrence of the National Assembly. 

(7) The President shall have the power, with the concurrence of a 
majority of all the Members of the National Assembly, to make 
treaties, and with the consent of the Commission on Appointments, 
he shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls. 
He shall receive ambassadors and other ministers duly accredited 
to the Government of the Philippines. 

Sec. 12. (1) The executive departments of the present Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands shall continue as now authorized by 
law until the National Assembly shall provide otherwise. 

(2) The heads of departments and chiefs of bureaus or offices and 
their assistants shall not, during their continuance in office, engage 
in the practice of any profession, or intervene, directly or indirectly, 
in the management or control of any private enterprise which in any 
way may be affected by the functions of their office; nor shall they, 
directly or indirectly, be financially interested in any contract with 
the Government, or any subdivision or instrumentality thereof. 

(3) The President may appoint the Vice-President as a member 
of his cabinet and also as head of an executive department. 


ArTICLE VIII. Jupic1AL DEPARTMENT 


SECTION 1. The Judicial power shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court and in such inferior courts as may be established by law. 

Sec. 2. The National Assembly shall have the power to define, 
prescribe, and apportion the jurisdiction of the various courts, but 
may not deprive the Supreme Court of its original jurisdiction over 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, nor 
of its jurisdiction to review, revise, reverse, modify, or affirm on 
appeal, certiorari, or writ of error, as the law or the rules of court may 
provide, final judgments and decrees of inferior courts in— 

(1) All cases in which the constitutionality or validity of any 
treaty, law, ordinance, or executive order or regulation is in question. 
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(2) All cases involving the legality of any tax, impost, assessment, 
or toll, or any penalty imposed in relation thereto. 

(3) All cases in which the jurisdiction of any trial court is in issue. 

(4) All criminal cases in which the penalty imposed is death or 
life imprisonment. 

(5) All cases in which an error or question of law is involved. 

Sec. 3. Until the National Assembly shall provide otherwise, the 
Supreme Court shall have such original and appellate jurisdiction as 
may be possessed and exercised by the Supreme Court of the Philip- 
pine Islands at the time of the adoption of this Constitution. The 
original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court shall include all cases 
affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls. 

Sec. 4. The Supreme Court shall be composed of a Chief Justice 
and ten Associate Justices and may sit either tm banc or in two divi- 
sions unless otherwise provided by law. 

Sec. 5. The members of the Supreme Court and all judges of 
inferior courts shall be appointed by the President with the consent of 
the Commission on Appointments of the National Assembly. 

Sec. 6. No person may be appointed member of the Supreme 
Court unless he has been five years a citizen of the Philippines, is at 
least forty years of age, and has for ten years or more been a judge of 
acourt of record or engaged in the practice of law in the Philippines. 

Sec. 7. No judge appointed for a particular district shal! be desig- 
nated or transferred to another district without the approval of the 
Supreme Court. The National Assembly shall by law determine the 
residence of judges of inferior courts. 

Sec. 8. The National Assembly shall prescribe the qualifications 
of judges of inferior courts, but no person may be appointed judge of 
any such courts unless he is a citizen of the Philippines and has been 
admitted to the practice of law in the Philippines. 

Sec. 9. The members of the Supreme Court and all judges of in- 
ferior courts shall hold office during good behavior, until they reach 
the age of seventy years, or become incapacitated to discharge the 
duties of their office. They shall receive such compensation as may 
be fixed by law, which shall not be diminished during their continu- 
ance in office. Until the National Assembly shall provide otherwise, 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court shall receive an annual com- 
pensation of sixteen thousand pesos, and each Associate Justice, 
fifteen thousand pesos. 
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Sec. 10. All cases involving the constitutionality of a treaty or law 
shall be heard and decided by the Supreme Court in banc, and no 
treaty or law may be declared unconstitutional without the concur. 
rence of two-thirds of all the members of the Court. 

Sec. 11. The conclusions of the Supreme Court in any case sub- 
mitted to it for decision shall be reached in consultation before the 
case is assigned to a Justice for the writing of the opinion of the 
Court. Any Justice dissenting from a decision shall state the reasons 
for his dissent. 

Sec. 12. No decision shall be rendered by any court of record with- 
out expressing therein clearly and distinctly the facts and the law on 
which it is based. 

Sec. 13. The Supreme Court shall have the power to promulgate 
rules concerning pleading, practice, and procedure in all courts, and 
the admission to the practice of law. Said rules shall be uniform for 
all courts of the same grade and shall not diminish, increase, or 
modify substantive rights. The existing laws on pleading, practice, 
and procedure are hereby repealed as statutes, and are declared 
Rules of Courts, subject to the power of the Supreme Court to alter 
and modify the same. The National Assembly shall have the power 
to repeal, alter, or supplement the rules concerning pleading, prac- 
tice, and procedure, and the admission to the practice of law in the 
Philippines. 

ARTICLE IX. IMPEACHMENT 


SECTION 1. The President, the Vice-President, the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, and the Auditor General, shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for, and conviction of, culpable violation of 
the Constitution, treason, bribery, or other high crimes. 

Sec. 2. The Commission on Impeachment of the National Assem- 
bly, by a vote of two-thirds of its Members, shall have the sole power 
of impeachment. 

SEc. 3. The National Assembly shall have the sole power to try 
all impeachments. When sitting for that purpose the Members shall 
be on oath or affirmation. When the President of the Philippines is on 
trial, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court shall preside. No person 
shall be convicted without the concurrence of three-fourths of all the 
Members who do not belong to the Commission on Impeachment. 

SEc. 4. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
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than to removal from office and disqualification to hold and enjoy 
any office of honor, trust, or profit under the Government of the 
Philippines, but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to prosecution, trial, and punishment, according to law. 


ARTICLE X. GENERAL AUDITING OFFICE 


SECTION 1. There shall be a General Auditing Office under the 
direction and control of an Auditor General, who shall hold office for 
aterm of ten years and may not be reappointed. The Auditor Gen- 
eral shall be appointed by the President with the consent of the Com- 
mission on Appointments, and shall receive an annual compensation 
to be fixed by law which shall not be diminished during his contin- 
uance in office. Until the National Assembly shall provide otherwise, 
the Auditor General shall receive an annual compensation of twelve 
thousand pesos. 

Sec. 2. The Auditor General shall examine, audit, and settle all 
accounts pertaining to the revenues and receipts from whatever 
source, including trust funds derived from bond issues; and audit, in 
accordance with law and administrative regulations, all expenditures 
of funds or property pertaining to or held in trust by the Government 
or the provinces or municipalities thereof. He shall keep the general 
accounts of the Government and preserve the vouchers pertaining 
thereto. It shall be the duty of the Auditor General to bring to the 
attention of the proper administrative officer expenditures of funds 
or property which, in his opinion, are irregular, unnecessary, exces- 
sive, or extravagant. He shall also perform such other functions as 
may be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 3. The decisions of the Auditor General shall be rendered 
within the time fixed by law, and the same may be appealed to the 
President whose action shall be final. When the aggrieved party is a 
private person or entity, an appeal from the decision of the Auditor 
General may be taken directly to a court of record in the manner 
provided by law. 

Sec. 4. The Auditor General shall submit to the President and 
the National Assembly an annual report covering the financial condi- 
tion and operations of the Government, and such other reports as 
may be required. 
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ARTICLE XI. Crvit SERVICE 


SECTION 1. A Civil Service embracing all branches and subdiyj- 
sions of the Government shall be provided by law. Appointments 
in the Civil Service, except as to those which are policy-determining, 
primarily confidential or highly technical in nature, shall be made 
only according to merit and fitness, to be determined as far as prac- 
ticable by competitive examination. 

SEc. 2. Officers and employees in the Civil Service, including mem- 
bers of the armed forces, shall not engage directly or indirectly in 
partisan political activities or take part in any election except to vote, 

SEc. 3. No officer or employee of the Government shall receive 
additional or double compensation unless specifically authorized by 
law. 

SEc. 4. No officer or employee in the Civil Service shall be removed 
or suspended except for cause as provided by law. 


ARTICLE XII. CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


SECTION I. All agricultural, timber, and mineral lands of the pub- 
lic domain, waters, minerals, coal, petroleum, and other mineral oils, 
all forces of potential energy, and other natural resources of the 
Philippines belong to the State, and their disposition, exploitation, 
development, or utilization shall be limited to citizens of the Philip- 
pines, or to corporations or associations at least sixty per centum of 
the capital of which is owned by such citizens, subject to any existing 
right, grant, lease, or concession at the time of the inauguration of 
the Government established under this Constitution. Natural re- 
sources, with the exception of public agricultural land, shall not be 
alienated, and no license, concession, or lease for the exploitation, 
development, or utilization of any of the natural resources shall be 
granted for a period exceeding twenty-five years, renewable for 
another twenty-five years, except as to water rights for irrigation, 
water supply, fisheries, or industrial uses other than the develop- 
ment of water power, in which cases beneficial use may be the meas- 
ure and the limit of the grant. 

Sec. 2. No private corporation or association may acquire, lease, 
or hold public agricultural lands in excess of one thousand and 
twenty-four hectares, nor may any individual acquire such lands 
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by purchase in excess of one hundred and forty-four hectares, or by 
lease in excess of one thousand and twenty-four hectares, or by home- 
stead in excess of twenty-four hectares. Lands adapted to grazing, 
not exceeding two thousand hectares, may be leased to an individual, 
private corporation, or association. 

Sec. 3. The National Assembly may determine by law the size of 
private agricultural land which individuals, corporations, or asso- 
ciations may acquire and hold, subject to rights existing prior to the 
enactment of such law. 

Sec. 4. The National Assembly may authorize, upon payment of 
just compensation, the expropriation of lands to be subdivided into 
small lots and conveyed at cost to individuals. 

Sec. 5. Save in cases of hereditary succession, no private agri- 
cultural land shall be transferred or assigned except to individuals, 
corporations, or associations qualified to acquire or hold lands of the 
public domain in the Philippines. 

Sec. 6. The State may, in the interest of national welfare and 
defense, establish and operate industries and means of transportation 
and communication, and, upon payment of just compensation, trans- 
fer to public ownership utilities and other private enterprises to be 
operated by the Government. 


ARTICLE XIII. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SECTION I. The flag of the Philippines shall be red, white, and 
blue, with a sun and three stars, as consecrated and honored by the 
people and recognized by law. 

Sec. 2. All public officers and members of the armed forces shall 
take an oath to support and defend the Constitution. 

Sec. 3. The National Assembly shall take steps toward the devel- 
opment and adoption of a common national language based on one 
of the existing native languages. Until otherwise provided by law, 
English and Spanish shal! continue as official languages. 

SEC. 4. The State shall promote scientific research and invention. 
Arts and letters shall be under its patronage. The exclusive right to 
writings and inventions shall be secured to authors and inventors for 
a limited period. 

SEc. 5. All educational institutions shall be under the supervision 
of and subject to regulation by the State. The Government shall 
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establish and maintain a complete and adequate system of public 
education, and shall provide at least free public primary instruction, 
and citizenship training to adult citizens. All schools shall aim to 
develop moral character, personal discipline, civic conscience, and 
vocational efficiency, and to teach the duties of citizenship. Optional 
religious instruction shall be maintained in the public schools as now 
authorized by law. Universities established by the State shall enjoy 
academic freedom. The State shall create scholarships in arts, science, 
and letters for specially gifted citizens. 

Sec. 6. The State shall afford protection to labor, especially to 
working women and minors, and shall regulate the relations between 
landowner and tenant, and between labor and capital in industry and 
in agriculture. The State may provide for compulsory arbitration, 

Sec. 7. The National Assembly shall not, except by general law, 
provide for the formation, organization, or regulation of private 
corporations, unless such corporations are owned or controlled by the 
Government or any subdivision or instrumentality thereof. 

Sec. 8. No franchise, certificate, or any other form of authoriza- 
tion for the operation of a public utility shall be granted except to 
citizens of the Philippines or to corporations or other entities organ- 
ized under the laws of the Philippines, sixty per centum of the capital 
of which is owned by citizens of the Philippines, nor shall such fran- 
chise, certificate, or authorization be exclusive in character or for a 
longer period than fifty years. No franchise or right shall be granted 
to any individual, firm, or corporation, except under the condition 
that it shall be subject to amendment, alteration, or repeal by the 
National Assembly when the public interest so requires. 

Sec. 9. The Government shall organize and maintain a national 
police force to preserve public order and enforce the law. 

Sec. 10. This Constitution shall be officially promulgated in Eng- 
lish and Spanish, but in case of conflict the English text shall prevail. 


ARTICLE XIV. AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. The National Assembly, by a vote of three-fourths of 
all its Members, may propose amendments to this Constitution or 
call a convention for that purpose. Such amendments shall be valid 
as part of this Constitution when approved by a majority of the votes 
cast at an election at which the amendments are submitted to the 
people for their ratification. 
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ARTICLE XV. TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 


SEcTION 1. The first election of the officers provided in this Con- 
stitution and the inauguration of the Government of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines shall take place as provided in Public Act 
Numbered One hundred and twenty-seven of the Congress of the 
United States, approved March twenty-four, nineteen hundred and 
thirty-four. 

Sec. 2. All laws of the Philippine Islands shall continue in force 
until the inauguration of the Commonwealth of the Philippines; 
thereafter, such laws shall remain operative, unless inconsistent with 
this Constitution, until amended, altered, modified, or repealed by 
the National Assembly, and all references in such laws to the Gov- 
ernment or officials of the Philippine Islands shall be construed, in so 
far as applicable, to refer to the Government and corresponding 
oficials under this Constitution. 

Sec. 3. All courts existing at the time of the adoption of this Con- 
stitution shall continue and exercise their jurisdiction, until otherwise 
provided by law in accordance with this Constitution, and all cases, 
civil and criminal, pending in said courts, shall be heard, tried, and 
determined under the laws then in force. 

Sec. 4. All officers and employees in the existing Government of 
the Philippine Islands shall continue in office until the National 
Assembly shall provide otherwise, but all officers whose appointments 
are by this Constitution vested in the President shall vacate their 
respective offices upon the appointment and qualification of their 
successors, if such appointment is made within a period of one year 
from the date of the inauguration of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines. 

SEc. 5. The Members of the National Assembly for the Mountain 
Province shall be elected as may be provided by law. The voters of 
municipalities and municipal districts formerly belonging to a special 
province and now forming part of regular provinces shall vote in the 
election for Members of the National Assembly in such districts as 
may be provided by law. 

SEc. 6. The provisions of this Constitution, except those contained 
in this article and in Article V, and those which refer to the election 
and qualifications of officers to be elected under this Constitution, 
shall not take effect until the inauguration of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines. 
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ARTICLE XVI. SPECIAL PROVISIONS EFFECTIVE UPON 
THE PROCLAMATION OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


SECTION 1. Upon the proclamation of the President of the United 
States recognizing the independence of the Philippines— 

(1) The property rights of the United States and the Philippines 
shall be promptly adjusted and settled, and all existing property 
rights of citizens or corporations of the United States shall be ae. 
knowledged, respected, and safeguarded to the same extent as prop- 
erty rights of citizens of the Philippines. 

(2) The officials elected and serving under this Constitution shall 
be constitutional officers of the free and independent government of 
the Philippines and qualified to function in all respects as if elected 
directly under such Government, and shall serve their full terms of 
office as prescribed in this Constitution. 

(3) The debts and liabilities of the Philippines, its provinces, 
cities, municipalities, and instrumentalities, which shall be valid and 
subsisting at the time of the final and complete withdrawal of the 
sovereignty of the United States, shall be assumed by the free and 
independent government of the Philippines; and where bonds have 
been issued under authority of an Act of Congress of the United 
States by the Philippine Islands, or any province, city, or municipality 
therein, the Government of the Philippines will make adequate pro- 
vision for the necessary funds for the payment of interest and prin- 
cipal, and such obligations shall be a first lien on all taxes collected. 

(4) The Government of the Philippines will assume all continuing 
obligations of the United States under the Treaty of Peace with 
Spain ceding the Philippine Islands to the United States. 

(5) The Government of the Philippines will embody the foregoing 
provisions of this article (except subsection (2) ) in a treaty with the 
United States. 


ARTICLE XVII. THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE REPUBLIC 


SECTION I. The government established by this Constitution shall 
be known as the Commonwealth of the Philippines. Upon the final 
and complete withdrawal of the sovereignty of the United States and 
the proclamation of Philippine independence, the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines shall thenceforth be known as the Republic of the 
Philippines. 
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ORDINANCE APPENDED TO THE CONSTITUTION 


SECTION 1. Notwithstanding the provisions of the foregoing Con- 
stitution, pending the final and complete withdrawal of the sover- 
eignty of the United States over the Philippines— 

(1) All citizens of the Philippines shall owe allegiance to the United 
States. 

(2) Every officer of the Government of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines shall, before entering upon the discharge of his duties, 
take and subscribe an oath of office, declaring, among other things, 
that he recognizes and accepts the supreme authority of and will 
maintain true faith and allegiance to the United States. 

(3) Absolute toleration of religious sentiment shall be secured and 
noinhabitant or religious organization shall be molested in person or 
property on account of religious belief or mode of worship. 

(4) Property owned by the United States, cemeteries, churches, 
and parsonages or convents appurtenant thereto, and all lands, build- 
ings, and improvements used exclusively for religious, charitable, or 
educational purposes shall be exempt from taxation. 

(5) Trade relations between the Philippines and the United States 
shall be upon the basis prescribed in section six of Public Act Num- 
bered One hundred and twenty-seven of the Congress of the United 
States approved March twenty-four, nineteen hundred and thirty- 
four. 

(6) The public debt of the Philippines and its subordinate branches 
shall not exceed limits now or hereafter fixed by the Congress of the 
United States, and no loans shall be contracted in foreign countries 
without the approval of the President of the United States. 

(7) The debts, liabilities, and obligations of the present Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands, its provinces, municipalities, and 
instrumentalities, valid and subsisting at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, shall be assumed and paid by the Government of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines. 

(8) The Government of the Commonwealth of the Philippines shall 
establish and maintain an adequate system of public schools, prima- 
ily conducted in the English language. 

(9) Acts affecting currency, coinage, imports, exports, and im- 
migration shall not become law until approved by the President of 
the United States. 

(10) Foreign affairs shall be under the direct supervision and con- 
trol of the United States. 
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11) All acts passed by the National Assembly of the Commop- 
wealth of the Philippines shall be reported to the Congress of the 
United States 

(12) The Philippines recognizes the right of the United States to 
expropriate property for public uses, to maintain military and other 
reservations and armed forces in the Philippines, and, upon order of 
the President of the United States, to call into the service of such 
armed forces all military forces organized by the Government of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. 

(13) The decisions of the courts of the Philippines shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the United States as now pro- 
vided by law, and such review shall also extend to all cases involving 
the Constitution of the Philippines. 

(14) Appeals from decisions of the Auditor General may be taken 
to the President of the United States. 

(15) The United States may, by Presidential proclamation, exer- 
cise the right to intervene for the preservation of the Government of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines and for the maintenance of the 
Government as provided in the Constitution thereof, and for the pro- 
tection of life, property, and individual liberty and for the discharge 
of Government obligations under and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Constitution. 

(16) The authority of the United States High Commissioner to the 
Government of the Commonwealth of the Philippines as provided in 
Public Act Numbered One hundred and twenty-seven of the Con- 
gress of the United States approved March twenty-four, nineteen 
hundred and thirty-four, is hereby recognized. 

(17) Citizens and corporations of the United States shall enjoy in 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines all the civil rights of the citi- 
zens and corporations, respectively, thereof. 

(18) Every duly adopted amendment to the Constitution of the 
Philippines shall be submitted to the President of the United States 
for approval. If the President approve the amendment or if the Presi- 
dent fail to disapprove such amendment within six months from the 
time of its submission, the amendment shall take effect as a part of 
such Constitution 

(19) The President of the United States shall have authority to 
suspend the taking effect of or the operation of any law, contract, or 
executive order of the Government of the Commonwealth of the 
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Philippines, which in his judgment will result in a failure of the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of the Philippines to fulfil its con- 
tracts, or to meet its bonded indebtedness and interest thereon or to 
provide for its sinking funds, or which seems likely to impair the 
reserves for the protection of the currency of the Philippines, or 
which in his judgment will violate international obligations of the 
United States. 

(20) The President of the Commonwealth of the Philippines shall 
make an annual report to the President and Congress of the United 
States of the proceedings and operations of the Government of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines and shall make such other reports 
as the President or Congress may request. 

Sec. 2. Pending the final and complete withdrawal of the sover- 
eignty of the United States over the Philippines, there shall be a 
Resident Commissioner of the Philippines to the United States who 
shall be appointed by the President of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines with the consent of the Commission on Appointments. 
The powers and duties of the Resident Commissioner shall be as pro- 
vided in section seven, paragraph five of Public Act Numbered One 
hundred and twenty-seven of the Congress of the United States, 
approved March twenty-four, nineteen hundred and thirty-four, 
together with such other duties as the National Assembly may deter- 
mine. The qualifications, compensation, and expenses of the Resident 
Commissioner shall be fixed by law. 

Sec. 3. All other provisions of Public Act Numbered One hundred 
and twenty-seven of the Congress of the United States, approved 
March twenty-four, nineteen hundred and thirty-four, applicable to 
the Government of the Commonwealth of the Philippines are hereby 
made a part of this Ordinance as if such provisions were expressly 
inserted herein. 
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